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or de day afder, and be swept into de sea or made
prisoners."

The next day Russell went out with working parties
which were burying the dead, and was nearly killed
by a shell fired from one of the Russian ships in the
harbour.   This was not the only shell fired from the
ships that day, and the indignation in the British camp
was great, as the Russians had agreed to a temporary
truce in the morning.   Russell records in his diary
that all the shells with their hissing fuses were plainly
visible in the air, and that he had plenty of time to
take shelter after the first, but a fragment of that first
one tore a piece out of his coat.     Years afterwards
a Russian officer told him that he knew perfectly well
that, under the pretence of burying  the dead,  the
British engineers were choosing new sites for batteries.
" I know your engineer officers wear cocked hats, and
I myself saw your men carrying fascines,"   Russell
informed him that the cocked hats were worn by staff
officers who were near him, and that what the officer
supposed to be fascines were the litters of brushwood
and stunted trees on which  the  dead were being
carried    Every self-respecting officer who has been
through a war between civilised combatants, as well
as  every  civilian  observer  who   prefers   truth   to
sensation, will acknowledge that the mistakes and mis-
understandings  which   cause  firing at white flags,
hospitals, and ambulances, are more numerous than
the cases of simple treachery.   Yet no charge is more
common in war than that white flags and ambulance
trains have not been respected.*

*tThe writer remembers an occasion at Willow, Grange in the South
Afocau War when he overheard a sergeant and his men complain
that tke Boers were firing at them from under a white flag. It
certainty seemed true, There were the Boers occasionally visible